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A Chapter of C. M. von Weber's Early Life.* 
WEBER As DUCAL SECRETARY. 


Seldom has a prince been judged so differently 
as King Friedrich of Wiirtemberg. Seldom,most 
assuredly, has a monarch been so universally 
hated by subjects of every kind and degree as 
he was. It is very difficult to paint a clear un- 
biassed picture of the man. That he far sur- 

sed his dreaded uncle Carl in natural genius, 
in talent and acquirements, and in far-sighted 
discernment, cannot be doubted; but he sur- 
passed him, too, in coarseness, harshness, and 
ruthless dealing with his subjects. True it is, 
also, that his political views were far keener than 
those of his Estates ; that the Constitution of the 
country was antiquated in form, and _unsatisfac- 
tory in its working. But what did he give in 
return for this Constitution, such as it was, and 
for the indifferent laws the Estates enagted, in- 
sufficient as they might be? Only the govern- 
ment of his own ruthless will. For the oppression 
of the patrician and clerical orders, he substituted 
the far more galling oppression of his coarse 
soldiery, his unworthy favorites, and his absurdly 
organized official hierarchy. Surely it was a step 
from bad to worse! Again were places sold to 
incapable creatures of his preference, from whom 
the country shrank as from evil spirits, or be- 
stowed in amanner still more shameful. The 
judgments of his tribunals became mere forms ; 
punishments were generally increased in rigor by 
the royal will. Taxes were imposed and enforced 
at roval pleasure. Police regulations, the sever- 
ity of which was meant to throw a mask over the 
utter demoralization of the time, were intrusted 
to instruments who had obtained their posts by 
the darkest bye-paths, and executed their duty 
in the most odious ways. New monopolies were 
created. The property of the Universities was 
absorbed by the State, although new professor- 
ships were created, and some of the most distin- 
guished professors of the day received their pa- 
tent of nobility. Military conscription was car- 
ried on with a brutality, from which aone were 
exempt as_heretofore,—except, indeed, persons 
immediately attached to the royal service,—a 
brutality to which the harshest ordinances of 
Friedrich the Great were child’s-play. The reck- 
less hunting-expeditions of Duke Carl were again 
revived with all their cruel rigors, their terrors, 
and their devastations. In every commonest af- 
fair of daily life—in marriages,in choice of schools, 
in journeyings to and fro,—the royal will and 
permission ruled and directed all. 

King Friedrich of Wiirtemberg, never, per- 
haps, raised his horse to the Consulate; but he 
systematically lowered even the highest of the 
land, who were not in his service, to a rank be- 
low his lowest menials. No man could venture 
to pass before the gates of the royal palaces in 
Stuttgart or Ludwigsburg without humbly taking 
off his hat, even in the wildest weather. If any 
dared to sin against this ordinance, which out- 
gesslered Gessler, the sentinels were instructed 
to strike their hats from their heads, 

The royal court, whether at Stuttgart or Lud- 
wigsburg, was brilliant in the extreme. King 
Friedrich loved pomp, show, and glitter. Courts 
officers there were in unlimited numbers, and of 
every description. Ot chamberlains alone, 300 
swarmed in the apartments of the luxurious mon- 
arch. A conspicuous feature was formed by the 
hosts of handsome young fellows, in semi-official 
| a0 as pages and younkers, with whom the 

ing loved to associate; and who, after brief 
service, were generally rewarded with lucrative 
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appointments and patents of nobility. The pal- 
aces were spangled too, like flower-gardens, with 
the brilliant uniforms of the young officers of the 
Garde du Corps, Chevaux Legers, and the other 
four guard regiments of the King’s ridiculously 
expensive army. They rang, from day to night, 
with music, with mirth, with the uproar of the 
unseemly pranks of spoiled pages, in whose loose 
tone and manners his majesty was wont to take 
exuberant delight. 

Friedrich had an especial predilection for ex- 
ercising his sovereign rights in the distribution of 
patents of nobility. These favors, as well as The 
highest posts were generally bestowed on adven- 
turers from other parts of Germany. Jt natural- 
ly followed that, whilst the King himself was fear- 
ed and unloved, his ministers and favorites were 
hated and despised. The most remarkable, but, 
at the same time, the lowest and most contempt- 
ible of these detested favorites, was a General 
Count von Dillen, who, from a groom in the du- 
cal stables, had risen from rank to rank, over- 
whelmed with honors, without one single recom- 
mendation either in military or administrative 
service. Dillen was the evil genius of the King. 
His influence over Friedrich was enormous; and, 
strong in this high favor, he was accustomed to 
enrich himself, with open shamelessness, by the 
lucrative trade of selling government appoint- 
ments. He even invented a new method of rais- 
ing money, which was afterwards carried on sur- 
reptitiously by many persons about the court of 
Wiirtemberg, and which consisted in selling to 
young men nominal appointments at court, which 
alone would free them from the military conscrip- 
tion. The fact of this practice was doomed to 
exercise a fearful influence on the fortunes of 
Carl Maria. 

One word more as to the personality of a man 
with whom, for his woe, the young composer was 
destined to come in contact. The King was aw- 
fully fat; and his unwieldy corpulence increased 
so frightfully from year to year, that, even in 
1807, a semi-circular space was cut in his dining- 
tables to permit him to approach near enough to 
feed himself. His face was pale; his bloated 
cheeks fell heavily on his fourfold chin. His 
eyes were small, but bright and lively ; his 
mouth was not without expression ; and his smile 
was even genial and pleasant. He spoke much 
and rapidly, at times with brilliancy and wit; 
but quite as frequently in a tone of coarse jo- 
cosity, not unmixed with filth. His anger was 
terrible, maniacal in its demonstration. But his 
affection was even more to be dreaded than his 
rage. 

Next in rank to the King stood his brother, 
Prince Ludwig Friedrich Alexander, who in 
1807 was fifty-one years of age, and who had ar- 
rived about that period, after seeing his hopes of 
becoming King of Poland utterly destroyed, to 
live at the court of Stuttgart with his wife, a 
princess of Nassau-Weilburg, and his young fam- 
ily. He led a dissolute and expensive life, was 
continually appealing to the purse of his royal 
brother, with whom, on that account, he was in 
a permanent state of antagonism; and yet was 
always in the most painful pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, to escape from which he frequently re- 
sorted to the most desperate measures. It was 
for this reason, perhaps, he demeaned himself to 
affect the most intimate friendship with the un- 
worthy favorite Dillen. Less coarsely passionate 
and demonstrative than his brother, he was at the 
same time less open and sincere in love or hate; 
and he was constantly engaged in misty intrigues, 
either to attain his ends or to conceal his delin- 
quencies from a brother whose anger he feared. 
Unlike his amiable and excellent brother Eugen, 
he had no love for music, and only visited the 


opera for the sake of the pretty women he might 
see. This was the prince into whose service Carl 
Maria von Weber entered, on the Ist August 
1807. 

Thus, then, was the fiery young artist, his wild 
oats not yet fully sown, plunged into a new 
world, where no true sense of right or wrong was 
known; where virtue and morality were laughed 
to scorn; where, in the chaotic whirlpool of a 
reckless court, money and influence at any price 
were the sole ends and aims of life; where, in the 
confusion of the times, the insecurity of all con- 
ditions, and the ruthless despotism of the govern- 
ment, the sole watch-word of existence, from 
high to low, was “Apres nous le deluge !” 

It has been necessary to present this somewhat 
lengthy description of the condition of the court 
of Stuttgart at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, as a prologue to the drama of Carl Ma- 
ria’s life in the capital of Wiirtemberg. Through 
a picture of such a state of society alone can it 
be shown how the events, which flung a blighting 
shadow upon the otherwise so brilliant surface of 
his noble character throughout existence, sprang 
up as the natural rank produce of the impure 
soil which he was now destined to tread, unwary 
and unheeding corruption. 

It was on the 19th August 1807, that Carl 
Maria first paid his respects to his new patron at 
Ludwigsburg. Probably from the very first there 
was a feeling the reverse of sympathy between 
the two. But the young man had been recom- 
mended to the Duke as active and intelligent ; 
and the Prince had just then no choice. To the 
ardent young artist his new duties were utterly 
uncongenial: no one study of his past life had 
fitted him for such a service as that of private 
secretary to a royal duke, and comptroller of a 
ducal household. Yet such were his new titles, 
such his new avocations. The Duke kept a tol- 
erably imposing court of his own. The family 
consisted of the Princess his wife ; his son by his 
first marriage with a Princess Czartoriska; the 
Prince Adam, a tall, noisy, arrogant stripling of 
fifteen ; and five young children by his second 
marriage. The household was made up, besides 
‘the higher officers and ladies, of a host of paid 
and upaid servants and strange on-hangers, some 
ot whom were destined to play a part in the 
young musician’s own drama. As secretary, 
Carl Maria had not only to undertake the pri- 
vate correspondence of the Prince, but. ca 
far from agreeable personal communications wit! 
people of rank, and the numerous herd of credi- 
tors. As comptroller, he had to regulate the ex- 
penses of the household, manage the Duke’s pri- 
vy purse, and keep the books of receipts and ex- 
penses. A strange mass are the books, still ex- 
tant. They say but little for Carl Maria’s talent 
as a book-keeper ; but they speak volumes as re- 
gards the Duke’s private life. The chief expen- 
ses lie in sums paid for horses, dogs, hunting-par- 
ties, journeys, play-debts, wine, endless pensions 
and allowances of very doubtful origin. Enor- 
mous sums are noted only in undecipherable 
hieroglyphics. Each month’s account ends with 
a fresh deficit, for which a new loan is rendered 
imperative ; and for each recurring negotiation 
poor Carl Maria has to be employed, often under 
the most distressing conditions. 

The business the most disagreeable and cer- 
tainly the most dangerous for a young man, was 
his daily communication with petitioners for fa- 
vors, or clients on private matters of a questiona- 
ble kind. ‘Temptation lay ever in his path 
in the circle of which he now formed the 
centre,—a flattering, fawning set, that | never 
looked too closely at the means of catering for 
his favor; a crowd, in which not only high-plac- 





ed civil and military servants, but even members 
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of the royal house, thronged eagerly around him. 
Well may Carl Maria, as he cast despairing looks 
into the chaotic confusion of all the affairs, pri- 
vate and financial, of his patron, have felt in his 
heart of hearts that he, the inexperienced, ardent 
youth of one-and-twenty years, who had lived till 
then in the atmosphere of art alone, was no At- 
las to take such a world of ruin and corruption 
on his shoulders. 

But the intercourse with purveyors, creditors, 
petitioners, money-lenders, and Jews, was not 
the most painful to which the youth had to sub- 
mit. The King, as has been remarked, was in a 
chronic state of irritation against Duke Ludwig, 
on account-of his dissolute life and reckless ex- 
penditure. He could shut his eyes to his own 
excesses; but those of his brother were unpar- 
donable. Besides, after every controversy, it 
was he who had to pay all debts, in order to save 
the honor of the family. When these collisions 
took place, it was the young secretary who had, 
only too often, to beard the lion in his den. Some 
of the darkest hours of his life were those passed 
in the cabinet of the dreaded monarch. When 
private secretary Von Weber was commissioned 
to lay before the King some very desperate con- 
dition of affairs, in which his helping hand was 
needed to fill an empty treasury, or avert the 
consequences of a compromising scrape, it was 
the custom of majesty to burst into an immod- 
erate fit of passion, and vent the foulest abuse on 
the unlucky head of the innocent messenger. On 
such occasions Friedrich let forth a torrent of 
words, and allowed nobody to speak but himself: 
reasoning or representation were wholly out of 
the question. The stammering, stuttering,shriek- 
ing rage of the hideously-corpulent King, who, 
on account of his unwieldly obesity, was unable 
to let his arms hang by his side, and who thus 
gesticulated wildly, perspired incessantly, and 
had the habit moreover, of continually address- 
ing his favorite, generally piresent on these occa- 
sions, with the appeal, “Pas vrai, Dillen?” be- 
tween each broken sentence,—would have been 
inexpressibly droll, had not the low-comedy ac- 
tor of the scene been an autocrat who might, at 
a wink, have transformed laughter into tears. 
But there was a demoniacal comicality about the 
performance, which, if it did not convulse the 
spectator, made him shudder to his heart's core. 

Weber hated the King, of whose wild caprice 
and vices he witnessed daily scenes, before whose 
palace-gates he was obliged to slink bareheaded, 
and who treated him with unmerited ignominy. 
Sceptre and crown had never been imposing ob- 
jects in his eyes, unless worn by a worthy man; 
and, consequently, he was wont, in thoughtless 
levity of youth, to forget the dangers he ran, and 
to answer the King with a freedom of tone which 
the autocrat Avas all unused to hear. In turn he 
was detesteg@l by the monarch. As negotiator for 
the spendtfrift Prince Ludwig, he was already 
obnoxiouS enough; and it sometimes happened 
that, by way of variety to the customary torrent 
of invective, the King, after keeping the secre- 
tary for hours in his ante-chamber, would receive 
him only to turn him rudely out of the room, 
without hearing a word of what he had to say. 

The royal treatment roused young Carl Ma- 
ria’s indignation to the utmost; and his irritation 
led him one day to a mad prank, which was nigh 
resulting in some years’ imprisonment in the for- 
tress of Hohenasberg, or of Hohenhaufen. Smart- 
ing under some foul indignity, he had just left 
the private apartment of the King, when an old 
woman met him in the passage, and asked where 
she could find the room of the court washerwo- 
man. “There !” said the reckless youth, pointing 
to the door of the royal cabinet. The old wo- 
man entered, was violently assailed by the King, 
who had a horror of old women, and, in her ter- 
ror, stammered out that a young gentieman who 
had just come out had informed her that there 
she would find the “royal washerwoman.” The 
infuriated monarch guessed who was the culprit, 
and dispatched an officer on the spot to arrest his 
brother's secretary, and throw him into prison. 

To those who have any idea how foul a den 
was then a royal prison, jt must appear almost 
marvellous that Carl Maria should have possess- 
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ed sufficient equanimity to have occupied himself 
with his beloved art during his arrest. But so it 
was. He managed to procure a dilapidated old 
piano, put it in tune with consummate patience, 
by means of a common door-key, and actually, 
then and there, on the 14th October 1808, com- 
yer his well-known beautiful song, “Ein steter 
<ampf ist unser Leben.” 

The storm passed over. Prince Ludwig’s in- 
fluence obtained the young man’s pardon and re- 
lease. But the insult was never forgotten by the 
King: he took care to remember it at his own 
right time. Nor had prison cured Carl Maria 
of his boyish desire to play tricks upon the hated 
monarch, when he conceived that he could do so 
without danger to himself. He contrived to in- 
sert adroitly into the letters which his duty call- 
ed upon him to write from Duke Ludwig to his 
royal brother, and which the former was too 
careless to read, every expression which he knew 
would be likely to put the irritable monarch into 
a at passion. For atime he succeeded ad- 
mirably in his design. But Friedrich was too 
sharp a man not to divine the real author of these 
abominable letters; and many were the back- 
handed blows which the revengeful man was able 
to strike, in quiet malice, at the imprudent young 
secretary. 

But Carl Maria’s life in Stuttgart was not 
wholly so unpleasant and so uncongenial as it 
might seem. After many vain, but honest en- 
deavors to cleanse the Augean stable of finance 
in the ducal affairs,—endeavors which were only 
rewarded by the unfriendly rebuke. on the part 
of his patron, that “he had better not meddle 
with matters that did not concern him,”—he 
stuck to the strict letter of his service alone, and 
now gained time and opportunity for not only 
coquetting once more with his tavorite Muse, but 
for winning himself new friends by the seductive 
charm of his manners, as well as by his talent. 
He found means to cultivate the acquaintance of 
manv of the distinguished personages and agreea- 
ble families in Stuttgart, to reckon many of the of- 
ficers and artists among his stanch allies, and also 
to enjoy life after his fashion, in jovial gatherings 
of good fellows, with his glass of wine and his 
guitar. The faculty for finding himself in his 
right place in every kind of society. and gather- 
ing from all around new food to add to his store 
of instruction, talent, or humor, was one of the 
most attractive qualities of Carl Maria’s nature. 

All outward progress of intelligence at this pe- 
riod of the history of Stuttgart, if not wholly sup- 
pressed, was at all events nullified by the tyran- 
nical oppression of the government, and the un- 
happy condition of the country. But in the fam- 
ily circles into which Carl Maria was introduced 
by Prince Ludwig’s physician-in-ordinary, Doc- 
tor Kellin, the cultivation of the mind and the in- 
terests of art were far from being wholly neglect- 
ed. From his intercourse with literary and ar- 
tistie celebrities he now began to derive fresh 
advantages. Among the former, he could enjoy 
the conversation of the brilliant Haug. the editor 
of the stili-fourishing paper, Das Morgenblatt, 
and of the clever, clear-thinking Reinbeck ; from 
both of whom he was so unfortunate as to obtain 
the words of some of his brightest and sweetest 
compositions. Among the latter,—and they were 
many in every branch of art.—he had the privi- 
lege of sitting in the studio of the famous sculptor 
Dannecker, at that time already nearly fifty years 
of age, and of watching the progress of his cele- 
brated Ariadne. About the same time also he 
made the passing acquaintance of Louis Spohr, 
even then one of Germany’s greatest violin-play- 
ers and composers; who, as has been already 
stated, judged the fragments of the boy’s “Rube- 
zahl” with little favor, but vet gave fresh anima- 
tion to his aspirations and his hopes. 

Tt was the first time that Carl Maria had been 
permitted to enjoy an uninterrupted intercourse 
with men of such importance and distinction in 
the fine arts andliterature. He gazed up with 
as much surprise as admiration at this higher 
sphere of intellectual cultivation, in general so 
superior to that of the musical and theatrical wor- 
thies with whom his lot had as yet been cast. His 
ambition was awakeaed, and his aspirations to 





achieve the good and great gradually gushed forth 
in this world so newto him; although the chan- 
nel in which they were to flow, in order to reach 
the desired end, was as yet but half revealed to 
him. He now began to turn a great portion of 
his leisure hours to account in the cultivation of 
his mind; and with this intent, to improve his 
acquaintance with Court-Counseller Lehr, the 
director of the royal library ; a modest, thought- 
ful, but amiable and genial man, from whose po- 
etical effusions the young composer afterwards 
selected the words of two of his choicest songs. 
From Lehr he derived the moat valuable hints 
for the improvement of his style, his habits of 
thought, and the direction of his critical and phil- 
osophical studies. Under the good librarian’s 
guidance, he read Kant, Wolff, and Schelling, 
with care; and thus gained that precious facul- 
ty, so often half-envied, half-repudiated by his 
colleagues, of reasoning with logical clearness, 
and of giving correct expression to his thoughts. 
In this much Carl Maria’s sojourn in Stuttgart 
was of the highest importance in the develop- 
ment of his better qualities, however much in oth- 
er respects it may have exercised an influence 
altogether deleterious. 





(From Clapp’s Saturday Press.) 


The Art, of Musical Criticism Made Easy. 


BY E. E. N., PROFESSOR OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL 
MANNERS. 


Tt has frequently struck me that several things 
were singular. One of these is, that so few persons 
are musical critics. 

In Painting, every one can form and give an opin- 
ion: in Politics, we are each and all, infallible ; but 
in Music we are timid. We are afraid of others who 
may know better ; and yet the art is very simple. 

We can, in these days, easily find a royal road to 
learning, and even go in a carriage, if we can afford 
it. We can learn to paint and yet not be able to 
draw a straight line ; we can play and never look at 
a scale or an exercise ; and we can become musical 
critics and not know one note from another—or, in 
fact, not know anything about the subject. 

Instead of studying the science, the art, or the 
practice, study Mx ! : 

T have frequently been shocked by hearing persons 
of considerable culture simply express their admira- 
tion, and confess their ignorance, while they are con- 
sumed with envy of others who can fluently discuss 
the performance. 

This need not be. 

T repeat that an attentive study of my rules, and 
perhaps a little personal instruction, will enable any 
one to shine in society as a musical character, or get 
a position as musical critic on a newspaper. : 

In the first place, like—or unlike—an_ ancient 
Greek, exclaim : “J/anner, Manner, MANNER!” 

In a concert-room it is very easy to pick out the 
musical people, for there is no class that has a more 
decided style. There is an air of ease, of lack of 
responsibility, of owing no debts, and -having no 
money, of being poor and not caring. They are not 
asaclass handsome. On the contrary they are—I 
was going to say ugly, but that would not be polite 
to the ladies, so I will not. 

But it is not necessary to wear old clothes, or to 
cultivate anything unbecoming to look musical, for 
on the contrary, I have noticed that musicians wear 
very nice clothes—though they always look like their 
best ones. 

But to begin. 

When you are going to a concert, go early and 
get a good seat. If yon are badly placed your 
trouble will be thrown away. One against the wall 
is to be recommended, or an empty bench. “Like a 
star, when only one,” etc. The most conspicuous 
seat in fact. And make it your own, so that people 
will look there naturally for you. 

Wear glasses. They give an air of wisdom to the 
mé@st insipid face. As to your attitudes—simply be 
easy. You might study the St. Cecilia expression 
before a glass, and learn to throw up your eyes artis- 
tically. Look abstracted, earnest, gently nod your 
head at suitable intervals. Never keep time, it is 
vulgar. Never look around during the perform- 
ance, but when all is silent and the talking buzz 
begins, suddenly awaken to the people around. 
Look around. Sigh, and then become a man of the 
world. 

When the name of the author is obscure, relax 
your attention somewhat ; an air of knowing too 
much to care for that looks well. It is a good plan 
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to frequently carry music with you, unless you ob- 
ject to be taken for a music teacher, for people will 
often so judge you. 

Two of my pupils, however, made quite a reputa- 
tion by carrying a volume of Schubert’s songs 
(Holle’s edition, for it is not bound, and you can 
double it with the title outside) with them. They 
bought it for the purpose and found themselves re- 
paid well by the remarks they frequently heard. 

But one time, I was no little mortified in the Op- 
era House, by glancing up from the parquette, and 
seeing them on the front row of the dress circle, 
busily engaged with a most extensive assortment of 
“Gems from Faust!” Sheet music at the opera! 
Horrible ! 

To carry a piece to a concert is very diflerent ; but 
never choose anything on the programme. 

If you meet a friend who might look upon it as an 
affectation, carelessly remark: “It is a little thing 
for Mary!” 

To an oratorio, always carry the music; to an 
opera, never ; to a concert, rarely. 

But it is of the greatest importance to have a_pro- 
gramme ; for the art of musical criticism is not foun- 
ded on the music, but the composer’s name : this is 
important to remember. 

And _ now we will come to the names and I will 
briefly give you a few hints in relation to the style 
in which they should be used. 

You wish to be discriminating as well as critical ; 


well, you can be. . 
Use certain phrases, have a certain style for cer- 
tain people. 


Thus, of Mozart, you must speak warmly and 
with enthusiasm. Praise him, of course. Yet vou 
can use a judicious “but”—occasionally. Speak of 
the melody, the graceful flow of his music. Allude 
to him personally, sigh when you speak of his early 
death, and as you wonder if he could have surpassed 
some of the works he has left. Praise his chamber 
music warmly, say you can never tire of it. You 
may never have a chance, but that docs not matter. 
Allude freely to his earlier operas, they are so little 
known that it is safe. After the music is over, smil- 
ingly turn and say: “That was very Mozartish !” 
It is to be presumed that his music is, but it will 
sound as if you studied style. 

Of Haydn, your tone must be calmer ; yon need 
not speak of him as if he wag your dearest friend. 
Praise him, but not “f°” ; for “mf” will do. You 
can say that certain passages remind you of Mozart, 
but you need not say which. 

As for Beethoven, speak of him as if you were in 
church. It is unnecessary to prefer him to any other 
composer—some people totes you need not ; but 
never speak lightly of him, and never criticize him. 
Speak of his “‘ wonderful harmonies,” the ‘“ passion 
and vigor,” “the amazing power” of his “grand old 
head,” his “tempestuous soul,” ete. “Grand old 
master—distant footsteps—corridors, ete., etc.”” The 
Beethoven style is elevated. Get up a glow of ex- 
pression if you can stand it. 

Of Mendelssohn you may speak as though you had 
played marbles, and gone to school with him. Lov- 
ingly familiar is the style. Call him pet names ; say 
his music is “beautiful, lovely, harmonious” ; say it 
is “the music of a cultivated gentleman, the utter- 
ance of a pure and noble soul.” You may get an 
idea of the style ia which you onghtto speak of him 
by listening to “The Midsummer-night” music. Let 
your terms be as graceful and easy as possible. But 
be careful. Do not use the Mozart manner. Of 
Mozart speak con molto passione ; of Mendelssohn, 
con molto sentimento. 

As for Handel, get a dictionary of synonyms, take 
“noble” for your basis, and form your style from 
that. 

Of Bach, “the old Bach,” as Frederick the Second 
remarked, you will probably have to speak but sel- 
dom. Do not profess familiarity with his works. 
You have so few opportunities of hearing his music 
—shameful want of culture, etc. When you do 
hear it, be very intent. Lose your whole soul, see 
and hear nothing else. Never say “Bach,” without 
putting “Fugue” into the same sentence. The terms 
— “Comes,” ‘“‘Repercussio” would figure very 
well. 

And now to come to Schumann and Chopin. The 
style is “Looking into the infinite,” 

“Tortured by a nameless yearning, 
Like a frost-fire, freezing, burning.” 


If you feel able to support this style, and have 
any tendencies to agreen and yellow melancholy, be 
a lover of music. Let your hair grow, cultivate 
smiling with your lips only, keeping your eyes sad 
and serious. Speak under your breath of Chopin as 
if he were your dead love, your lost Lenore. The 
‘‘melancholy, the morbidness,” the “hungry cry,” 
the “fantastic changes of feeling,” the ‘wierd char- 





acter” of his music. For Chopin, condole. Never 
think of mentioning Schumann without adding some- 
thing about his “strange unusual chords.” The 
chord of the flat seventh does not more strongly call 
for the tonic than his name for this phrase. Listen 
to his music with the air of an undertaker. It al- 
Ways arouses “passionate regrets,” and I would ad- 
vise you to have some. Sometimes you might “doubt 
if it is entirely healthy music,” but not in the tone as 
if it were dyspeptic. 

Schubert, admire. One of my pupils, after dilat- 
ing on his variety of expression, passion, etc., calls 
him the Shakespeare of music, and I have noticed 
that it takes well. 

Thus far I have dwelt on “classical” music, for 
having mastered this the rest comes easy. As for 
opera music, study the newspaper a few seasons and 
you cannot fail to get the proper terms by heart. 
You will find that Meyerbeer is “gorgeons,” “grand;” 
Rossini, “brilliant”: Weber “charming”; Doni- 
zetti, “fine” ; Flotow. “light”; Verdi, “effective” ; 
(you can abuse the latter if you choose ; you must if 
you are “classical,”) ; Gounod, ‘“passiogate,” and 
you must be dull if you are not soon posted in opera 
critiques. 

If you adhere to the German school, call the Ttal- 
ian “degenerate, false to true art, substituting effects 
of scenery, ete., for pure musical ones,” “sensation- 
al.” Sneer, and say that Mrs. Henry Wood and 
Miss Braddon received their culture in the same 
school. Ask what Beethoven would have thought of 
Verdi! Still do not regret to go, and to admire 
even while you deplore the Parisian influences. 

If you choose to join the Italian school, you must 
call the Germans cold and hard, devoid of pure melo- 
dy and soon. The singers poor, the music unmu- 


sical. “It may suit those who like to listen with 
their brain.” The “rich, full color of the Italians,” 
ete. 


If a Germanite, be earnest. If an Italianian, be 
enthusiastic. | Use musical terms, have a few musi- 
cal stories and facts. Assume an air of wisdom, 
don’t delude yourself into the idea of music being a 
noble and sacred art, and one not to be defiled by 
charlatanism, nor flippantly discussed, nor ignorant- 
ly criticized, for on the contrary itis a broad and open 
field for jugglers or churches. He who can enter 
may use it: he who is blind describe it. It is free to 
abuse or use. There is a jargon, use it. Give lip 
service, and keep your soul for fine clothes and good 
dinners. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


The Plymouth Church Organ. 
L 
Somerset Club, April 5. 

Mr. Epitor,—I have this day been very greatly 
gratified by viewing and hearing, at Messrs. Hoox’s 
Factory in this city, an organ just completed by that 
firm for Plymouth church, Brooklyn, (Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. 

I have only lately arrived in this country from 
England, and being somewhat organ mad, have been 
anxious to test the quality of the instruments of this 
country; having, I admit, hitherto had a rather 
strong prejudice to the effect that, if an organ of 
really first class character be wanted, England is the 
place to go for it. Isoon found that Boston is a 
great place for organs ; and of course it was not long 
before I went to hear the one in the Music Hall. It 
is not, however, my desire to occupy your space with 
any opinion on that instrament. Having been so 
fortunate as to make the acquaintance of Mr. Will- 
cox, whose name is well known in Boston, and 
doubtless not in Boston only, he kindly invited me 
to inspect their Factory, and afterwards took me to 
hear the organ built by them for the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception. I candidly confess that I 
was much struck with this instrament. The quality 
of voicing, throughout, could not be surpassed. The 
Vox Humana and the Pedal Violoncello are beyond 
praise ; and I assure you, sir, I left the church with 
a firm conviction of the truth of the proverb that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 

At the Factory was then building the organ which 
I have this day seen and heard completed: and I 
shall be glad if you will permit me to give you a des- 
cription of it; which, coming from a foreigner and 
an amateur, will be at once seen to be disinterested, 





and will, I think, be read with interest not only by 
organists and others interested in the advance of the 
art (a very great art it is, few can fully appreciate it) 
of Organ building, but by the public in general ; as 
it will give them an additional evidence of the enter- 
prise and great skill of their townsmen; and will 
show that, when an opportunity is given, this coun- 
try, nay this good city of Boston itself, ean produce 
an Organ which will in all respects be fully up to 
the highest modern standard. 

The Organ has four manuals, each of fullest com- 
pass, viz.: C to A*, 58 notes; and Pedals C to F, 30 
notes. The key boards are made to overhang one 
another; which arrangement, besides affording a 
much more elegant appearance than the old-fashioned 
stair-case-like pattern, enables the playcr to manipu- 
late with much greater ease and comfort. Moreover, 
both Manuals and Pedals are so well placed, rela- 
tively to each other, that the player can with all 
ease execute a rapid passage with his feet, whilst 
both his hands are on the highest (solo) Manual. 
The contents are as follows : 


Stops. Pipes. 

SL A ere ‘ . 1221 
hhc EEO ae eT ee -.1102 
RMS e cy sxceds ae Wawnvion i eweqabers oo. 589 
Cscice es swoee Giveccacuctvaegeueaun 348 
BOOM ieckveuss’s Cieedenenes nneees coe M8 
Mechanical....... 13 

Total, 6 3403 
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8 Combination Pedals and the Grand Crescendo 
Movement. 

The Pneumatic Lever (a beautiful invention for 
lightening the touch and otherwise improving the 
working of the various “ Action”) has been most ex 
tensively used ; more so, I am informed, than in any 
other organ in this country, or any other with one or 
two exceptions. It is applied not only to the Manu- 
als, and all their Couplers, but to the entire Register 
Action throughout the instrument, as well as to the 
Combination Pedals, and Grand Crescendo ; so that 
the moving of any number of Registers is effected 
with as much ease as a single one. The advantages 
of the application of the mechanical power are very 
great. It not only reduces the physical labor attend- 
ing organ playing, but itenables much of the ‘Ac- 
tion” to be made of a greatly lighter nature, saving 
much room inside, whereby parts of the organ aro 
rendered easy of access which otherwise would be al- 
most, if not entirely debarred, by a quantity of heavy 
Rollers, &c. Not only ease but promptness of move- 
ment is attained by this most clever invention, and 
it also admits of the introduction of Combination 
Pedals of easy movement, to an unlimited extent ; 
and so constructed as to make these \ combinations 
without moving the Register handles (or Stops), or 
interfering with any previous combination of them ; 
an advantage of the utmost consequence to the organ- 
ist. The Grand Crescendo, to which I have referred, 
may be pronounced to be, without exception, the 
greatest mechanical improvement ever introduced 
into the organ. The mechanism is too complicated 
to be intelligible, unless described minutely ; I will 
only, therefore, explain that there is a flat bar of iron 
placed horizontally behind the Pedals, having a set 
of studs at short distances, by which the foot easily 
slides the barto the right or left. The motion is 
communicated to the slides one after another, in ev- 
ery department of the organ ; so that the player can 
with the utmost ease, swell out the tone from the soft- 
est Stop to the full power of the whole Instrument, and 
vice versa; while yet not one of the Draw-stop han- 
dles is shifted. No other contrivance than this can 
produce the same effect. The best of ordinary Com- 
bination or Composition Pedals will only effect the 
Crescendo and Diminuendo by throwing out or in 
detachments of the Stops, a certain number at a time. 

In short, I think, Messrs. Hook have in this organ 
embodied all the very best effects of “Action” that 
can be derived from English and German organs. 
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Wind is furnished by four horizontal bellows of the 
best construction, and of different pressures. There 
are also two large Compensation Reservoirs, on the 
plan of Cavaillé of Paris. The Bellows are worked 
by a patent Hydraulic engine, set in motion by draw- 
ing a Stop. 

The metals used for the Pipe-work are of the best. 
The Double Diapason of the Great Organ, forming 
the front, is of pure tin, as well as several others. 
50 percent. of tin is extensively used,and nothing less 
than 1-3 tin in any part of the Organ. 

The Scales of all the pipes have evidently been 
determined by most sound judgment; hence is pro- 
duced a brilliant, ringing, and at the same time very 
Jirm tone throughout. Nothing could be more bean- 
tifal than the quality of the soft Stops, or surpass the 
full organ in grandeur. The Diapasons, particular- 
ly, have a very fine drum-like roll. Several of the 
Stops, I was informed, are introduced for the first 
time in this country, viz: The Huphone, 16 feet ; 
Vor Angelica, 8 ft.; Tuba mirabilis, 8 ft., and Tuba 
Clarion, 4 ft. The first two are free reeds. The 
Euphone is an admirable imitation of the Clarinet in 
the middle nnd upper Register, and of the Bassoon 
or Serpent in the lower. (he Vor Angelica resem- 
bles the Cor. Anglais. 

I must make special notice of the “Tuba mirabilis,” 
which Stop is introduced for the first time in this 
country. This is the most powerful Reed that is 
made ; heing of very large scale, and blown by a 
heavy pressure of wind. The pipes, which are of 
pure tin, are on two separate sound boards, one on 
each side of the organ, and project over the top in a 
fan-like shape, which has a very elegant appearance, 
and causes their sound to be thrown out directly into 
the Church. The tone of the Tuba is like that of the 
trumpet, but without the twang which is characteris- 
tic of the latter. The pipes are voiced somewhat dif- 
ferently from our English Tubas, which too much re- 
semble a roaring mad bull. The Tuba Clarion is 
its octave. When these two Stops are added to the 
rest of the organ, it is almost as though a second or- 
gan were suddenly put in play, so grand is the effect 
prodaced. 

The whole instrament may be pronounced to be a 
very great success, and will doubtless add in no small 
degree to the high character which this firm has at- 
tained. Ina second article I hope to give a more 
detailed description of the various stops, ia short the 
musical contents of the organ. H. D. N. 





The Organ in Handel's Oratorios. 
To the Editor of The ( London) Orchestra. 

Si1r,—Respecting Handel’s method of using the 
organ in the execution of his Oratorios, Sir George 
Smart, a boy singer, T believe, in the Great Handel 
Festival held only 25 years after the composer’s death, 
can tell you and the public what was that way. — Sir 
George has heard it often and often in young days, 
practised it often and often in his prime, and no ques- 
tion has it perfect in his memory. Handel’s organs 
were small, portable instruments, having a good 
mounted cornet which sung out in the choruses, and 
a light metal stopped diapason and metal stopped 
flute with a sharp reedy-toned dulciana or small open 
diapason which carried his solo passages in the Con- 
certo. One instrument was probably his solo Con- 
certo organ, the other his choral organ. He support- 
ed the choir by playing all their parts when necessa- 
ry, but he also played with the orchestra, and took 
under his hand much more of the instrumental score 
than is now the fashion. His organ would permit this. 
The huge turrets of Exeter Hall and Birmingham 
are against such a use. 

He possessed a clean, neat, staccato touch, which 
led well without smothering or impairing the general 
tone of the choir and orchestra. 

Such directions as “no organ, soft organ, fall or- 
gan, bass alone,” and “bass in octaves,” are in effect 
80 many modes of expressing pp. p. m/f. f. and 77; but 
do not immediately refer to the main thing—namely 
how much did Handel use of the instrumental score 
on his organ when accompanying his band and cho- 
rus in the performance of his oratorios? Handel 
played mach of the score instrumental, and this was 
the practice with his successors. 
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The introduction of the heavy pedal, the double 
diapasons, and a multifarious reduplication of mix- 
tures and furnitures and sesquialtras, and the prodig- 
ious increase of orchestral performers have rendered 
this practice unnecessary if not impracticable. After 
his death and when his oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah” he- 
came popular throughout the nation—oboes and bas- 
soons supplied the organ in places where there was 
none. Six oboes and thirteen bassoons were not an 
unusual complement to an ordinary stringed band, 
and the congregation of oboes in Bach’s “Passions” 
would not have surprised nor baffled a country choir 
and band in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The concerts of Ancient Music were the traditions 
of Handel ; and Joah Bates, and Mr. Greatorex, the 
jealous preservers of those traditions. Sir George 
Smart has been equally versed in them, equally con- 
scientious, and equally zealous in transmitting them 
in his day and generation. 

I am, Sir, Yours obediently, 
Aw ovp Surscriper TO THE ANCIENT CONCERTS. 

March )3, 1866. 








° 
Music Abrod. 
Lonpon. The Atheneum, of April 7, spends not 
many, nor too few, words on the toujour Verdi open- 


ings of the two opera houses : 


The first opera of Mr. Gye’s season was “Un Bal- 
lo in Maschera,” with Mlle. Frieci announced as pri- 
ma donna, and Signori Mario and Graziani in the 
principal male characters. On Thursday the worn- 
out “Trovatore” was given, to introduce Mile. Mo- 
rensi as Azucena. This cannot be called a_ brilliant 
start —To-night, Mile. Orgeni and Signor Fancello 
will appear in “La Traviata.”—Mr. Mapleson’s sea- 
son opens to night with “TI! Trovatore,” with a new 
Manrico, Signor Arvini, Mme. de Merie Lablache as 
Azucena, and Mile. Sinico as Leonora. 





The same journal says : 


The Crystal Palace Concert this day week gave an 
admirable performance of Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony. The finale, however, was started a little 
too fast, by which some of its grandeur was sacrificed. 
We were also favored with the strained and stilted 
Overture to ‘‘Tannhiuser.” No persnasion of those 
who hold, with Mr. Macfarren, that Music is forever 
making progress, will induce us to regard this as any- 
thing more than the pretentions mistake of a pigmy 
resolved to make the world believe himagiant. How 
strange are the inconsistencies of admiration and ri- 
valry! When turning over the leaves of ‘“Spohr’s 
Autchiography” the other day, we could not but be 
amused and amazed, on comparing the writer’s dis- 
paraging notice of “Der Freischiitz” with his tolera- 
tion and admiration of “The Flying Dutchman.” To 
be sure, this is qualified by a remark identical with 
one made to us by Mendelssohn, that it is “astonish- 
ing how one can become habituated to bad music.” 
It is a laughable trnth, that persons who cannot “eat 
the leek”’ must endure being sneered at as obstinate 
under the pretence of consistency. Yet, if there was 
ever a time when the ear should be kept firmly fixed 
on the great principles of beanty in Art, it is the time 
present, when musical creative power is so feeble, 
when the appetite for novelty is so keen, both condi- 
tions tending to make the listener indulgent to eccen- 
tricity and audacity. The aedagio and rendo of Cho- 
pin’s Concerto in E minor were brilliantly and grace- 
fully played by Mr. Dannrenther, who is steadily jus- 
tifving every opinion of his talent here expressed. 
Ile has gained freedom and delicacy by his frequent 
intercourse with the public during his American tour, 
and now stands in the very foremost rank of pianists 
of the second class. A short step will bring him into 
the first division, and his success onght to—and we 
believe will—hearten him to take it. Only let him 
avoid such pieces of claptrap as Terr Gottschalk’s 
“Bananier,” otherwise negro song. This may be fit 
for audiences of negroes or “mean whites,” bat not 
for cultivated listeners ; and was as absurd, when ex- 
hibited, as this day week, in company with Schu- 
bert’s lovely Impromptu in A flat, as Sambo in fan- 
tastic livery would seem if parading the streets with 
some thoughtful and delicate German or English 
beauty hanging on his arm. To return fora moment 
to Chopin. The adagio of his Concerto, though too 
diffuse and reiterative, and scored by the hand of one 
inexperienced in the varieties and ‘privileges of an 
orchestra, contains still many touches of such origi- 
nal melody and pensive grace as Chopin possessed 
the secret of. The rondo is better ; lively, freakish, 
and wound up with an animation charming to the 
hearer, howbeit taxing to the player. The singers 
at this concert were Mr. Santley,—who, though now 





the best baritone in the market, is not yet at his best, 
life and health permitting, we venture to assert,— 
Madame Parepa and Herr Reichardt. The last sang 
steadily flat, and in no voice is false intonation less 
endurable than in a tenor’s. To-day Herr Pauer 
will play at Sydenham, and, seconding the champi- 
onship of Herr Manns, will play Schumann’s one 
Concerto. 

Parts.—On the 15th of April the Grand Opera 
ceased to be attached to the Emperor’s Household 
and was handed over to a manager to carry on the 
speculation at his own will. More than forty appli- 
cations had been made for the place of impresario, 
the most likely candidates being MM. Perrin, Car- 
valho and Veron. 


No change at the Opera Cemique. M. Flotow’s 
new opera is getting on rapidly, and Gounod’s charm- 
ing work, “Za Colombe,” will be given in about a 
fortnight. At the Lyrique “Don Juan” and “Les 
Toyenses Commeres” are nearly ready. La Fiancée 
d’ Abydos” has been replaced on the bills, and met 
with fair snecess, Mile. Daram, a young and very 
promising artiste, taking the part originally sustained 
by Mme. Carvalho. 

M. Clapisson, one of our good composers, Mem- 
bre de I’Institut, Professor of Harmony at the Con- 
servatoire, and Curator of the Collection of Ancient 
Musical Instruments, died quite suddenly last week 
at the early age of fifty-eight. The deceased gentle- 
man was born at Naples in 1808. He was a pupil of 
Habeneck for the violin, and studied composition 
under Reicha. After writing many successful bal- 
lads he gave “Za Fiqurante,” his first essay in dra- 
matic music, at the Opera Comique, in 1838. This 
was successful ; and was followed by “Za Symphonie” 
(1839), “Za Perruche” (great success, 1840), at the 
same theatre. His four or five next operas call for 
no particular mention ; but three acts at the Opera 
Comique, ‘Gibby la Cornemuse” (1846), rank among 
the best of his productions. ‘Jeanne la Folle,” opera 
(1848), suffered from the unqniet spirit of the time ; 
and the “Mystéres d’Udolphe’”’ (1852), also proved 
unsnecessful. ‘Za Promise,” at the Lyrique (1854), 
with Mme. Cabel, and “Za Fanchonette,” with Mme. 
Carvalho, at the same theatre, in 1856, were very 
successful ; but not so “Margot” (1857). In 1858 
M. Clapisson returned to the Opera Comique, and 
wrote “Les Trois Nicolas’ for the début of Montau- 
bry. His last work produced was “Madame Gre- 
goire,” at the Lyrique, in 1861; but I hear of an 
unpublished opera, entirely finished, entitled, “Ze 
Baron Trenck,” libretto by M. Henri Trianon. M. 
Clapisson was Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur 
since 1847, and was named Membre de I’Institut in 
1854, eee Halévy appointed to the post of Sécreétaire 
perpetuel. He was an enraged amateur of old musi- 
cal instruments, and possessed the finest private col- 
lection existing. The want of such a museum at 
the Conservatoire had long been felt, and about three 
years ago negotiations were entered into with M. 
Clapisson, and the resnIt was, that for 30,000 francs, 
the post of curator at a salary of 3,400f. a year, and 
an apartment, the whole of this fine collection became 
the property of the State, and was placed in a room 
built specially for the purpose. Ppor Clapisson did 
not long enjoy his new position ; but I believe a por- 
tion of his salary will be continned as a pension to 
his widow. Of course people are already curious as 
to his probable successor at the Institut. The Sec- 
tion de Musique will, it is said, present Gounod and 
David er aque, and in the second line Bazin and 
Mass¢.—Orchestra, March 31. 

A few more Parisian items, from the Atheneum, 
7th inst. 


The Passion Week and Faster musie performed in 
Paris this year has been sufficiently varied ; including 
at the Italian Opera House the “Stabat” of Signor 
Rossini ; at the Conservatoire Concerts the “Pie 
Jesu” and “Agnus” from Cberubini’s “Requiem,” a 
“Benedictus” by Haydn, the Overture to Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Pardon,” a Psalm by Marcello, and ‘The Flight 
into Egypt,” by M. Berlioz. M, Pasdeloup treated 
the Good Friday publie of his Popular Concerts to 
the “Credo” of the Abbé Liszt’s Mass, to an “‘Ag- 
nus Dei” of Mozart’s, to Signor Rossini’s “La Ca- 
rita,” and to an air from “Judas Maccabeus.” 

“Don Juan” has been revived at the Grand Opera. 
A new opera, by M. Massé has been accepted at the 
Opera Comique.—Regarding these and other Paris- 
ian matters, we have the following from a trustworthy 
Correspondent :—“I think,” he writes, “that you 
may not know the real cause of the recent decree 
regarding the Opera. It has been ostensibly attribu- 
ted to the turbulence of the orchestral players, who 
had made extravagant demands ; but the real cause 
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was this: in spite of the subvention, a deficit in the 
treasury of the Opera, to the amount of 450,000 
francs—18,000/,—and this during the year when the 
success of “L’Africaine” has been so much vaunted.” 
(It may be recollected that we have doubted the real- 
ity of this success abroad or at home.) “The mana- 
ger, M. Perrin, has, to boot, displeased every one by 
his disregard of the public. * * The “Credo” of 
the Abbé Liszt’s Mass was repeated at one of M. 
Pasdeloup’s concerts inthe midst of laughter, ‘bra- 
vos’ and hissing, not amounting, however, to a great 
tumult—ennui predominating. Only imagine strokes 
of the gong announcing the name of Christ, in the 
midst of frightful discords—of a deafening f//—to 
which follows nothing! Two or three times this 
effect of hideous noise, resolving itself in a like fash- 
ion, is repeated, to the great diversion of the gamins 
— the audience. * * I do not pretend to offer 
a final opinion of a work on a first hearing ; but this 
one seems to me bad Wagner music. You will have 
seen, by the way, that the wiseacres of the Conser- 
vatoire, who last year refused admission to Schu- 
mann’s Concerto, have opened their Conservatoire 
barriers to the ‘Tannhauser’ March. This diffusion 
of new (?) ideas may be traced to M. Pasdeloup, 
who has produced with success fragments from ‘Loh- 
engrin’ and ‘Tannhauser’ ; with a more equivocal 
result, music by Schumann and Gade. Signor Ros- 
sini still continues his receptions, and still composes 
as nooneelse can. The other evening we had a 
MS. scene in French, ‘Le Lazzarone,’—a semi buffo 
picture of Naples,—sung by Signor Delle Sedie ; 
then a delicious melody, ‘Il Fanciullo’ (also in MS.), 
deliciously given by Signor Gardoni. The subject is 
an old custom in Rome—that when a child 1s lost, 
those who wish to find it go about the town with a 
bell. This, and the joy of the mother when the 
strayed one is discovered, are treated in an exquisite 
fashion, worthy of the master’s last days. hen, 
there was Signor Tamburini, singing astonishingly 
well ; further, a prodigy, seven years old, who does 
wonderful things with little drum-sticks on a machine 
of wooden keys, called the ‘xylophone,’ almost five 
octaves incompass. His rapidity was amazing ; the 
sound of his instrumentis unequal. When I heard 
him I could not but recall a former evening in this 
peculiar house, when a ‘mattaphone’ was exhibited, 
an instrument composed of finger-glasses filled with 
water—of course graduated—and of Signor Rossini’s 
saying, “'To-night we are going to wash our mouths 
with the Prayer from ‘Moses’; a week ago we were 
treated to the Overture to ‘Guillaume Tell’ on the 
tamborine.” The incomparable Italian patriarch is 
inexhaustible in fun and in fancy.—As codicil to these 
welcome notes from Paris, let us add, from another 
source, that the new compositions of M. Georges 
Pfeiffer, mentioned a week ago, “turn out well.” 

Paris has rarely been fuller of musicians {than at 
the time present. Among non-residents are the 
Abbé Liszt, Herren Jaell, de Meyer and Hiller, MM. 
Sivori and Vieuxtemps.—The Observer announces 
that an opera, by M. Semet, founded on Madame 
Dudevant’s ‘‘La Petite Fadette,” is in rehearsal at the 
Opera Comique. 

DusseLporF.—The new music-hall will be inau- 
gurated by the Festival of the Lower Rhine. The 
performances will commence appropriately on the 
first day with Beethoven’s Overture, Op. 124, “Die 
Weihe des Hauses.” ‘This will be followed by Han- 
del’s Messiah. It is not yet decided what are to be 
the compositions for the following days. Mr. Otto 
Goldschmidt will conduct. Madame Goldschmidt 
will sing some of the soprano solos, while Madame 
Parepa will sing the others. The remaining princi- 

al vocalists will be Mlle. von Edel&berg, Herr Stock- 
ausen and Dr. Gunz. Madame Clara Schumann, 
also, will play at the concert on the third day. 


Hanover.—Herr Satter lately included in one of 
the programmes of the Subscription Concerts, of 
which he is conductor, an orchestral symphony and a 
Symphonic Concerto for piano and orchestra, both of 
his own composition. Looking upon this act as an 
attempt on Herr Satter’s part to substitute his own 
works for those of the classical masters, the subscrib- 
ers protested and Herr Satter resigned. Count 
Platen, also, Intendant of the Theatre Royal, has 
done the same. His talent for management was de. 
cidedly limited. Despite a yearly grant of some 
twenty thousand pounds sterling, he could never 
maintain the Theatre Royal, Hanover, on a level 
with the other theatres in Germany, even those not 
enjoying a grant from Government. 





The Africaine receives a rather rough handling 
from the hands of Mr. Bernsdorf, the musical critic 
of the Leipzig Signale. Mr. Bernsdorf says, that in 
that opera everything, nay, even good taste has been 





sacrificed to dazzling effect, notwithstanding some 
decidedly noble and majestic numbers. This criti- 
cism will not prevent the opera from being received 
with a kind of blind enthusiasm by the good people 
of Europe. 

Naptes.—Nicolai’s Templario has made a fiasco at 
the Scala. On the contrary, Don Giovanni has been 
received at the Carcano with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The Trovatoré finds Mozart’s opera to comprise 
“tout la musique possible’—that is to say, the florid 
and comic style of Rossini, the pathetic Bellini, the 
supernatural of Weber, the terrible of Meyerbeer, the 
ideal of Gounod, and the invention of—Wagner. The 
success of Don Giovanni was enormous and prom- 
ises to create a new epoch in dramatic musical taste 
in Italy. Some years since an opera by Mozart 
would have obtained merely a succés d’estime. That 
could hardly be withheld from him. 


A three-act opera, entitled Claudine von Villa Bel- 
la, has been successfully produced in Breslau. The 
music is written by Count Hochberg-Fiirstenstein, 
who at first announced himself as Herr J. H. Franz. 
He soon, however, dropped the pseudonym. The 
text is adapted by Herr M. Karte, from Goethe. 
Count Hochberg-Fiirstenstein is not much more than 
twenty. 

A grand musical festival is to be given about Mid- 
summer in Coburg, with the codperation of Liszt, 
Biilow, Litolf, and Raff. Herr Richard Wagner is 
to be the conductor. 

The well-known painter and writer upon music, 
Herr Carl Gross-Athanasius, discovered lately at 
Vienna a highly interesting portrait of Beethoven, 
with his autograph. It represents the composer as 
about twenty, and dates? probably, from the time of 
his first stay at Vienna in 1792. It is a charming 
miniature. Beethoven is easily recognizable by his 
fine forehead, and his prominent cheek-bones. He 
wears his hair in powder, and is dressed in a greyish 
green coat. His hand is pressing on his breast. The 
portrait is very spirited, and w&s painted, probably 
by Kreuzingas or Hickl, and it was, in all likelihood, 
a present to a fair pupil, or some other favorite beau- 
ty, for at the back are the words in the composer’s 
own hand: “L. van Beethoven.” The two “v’s” 
end very characteristically in a long flourish, but the 
writing is unmistakably like that of his later years. 
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Conclusion of the Symphony Concerts. 
The sixth and last concert of the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association occurred on Thursday after- 
noon, 19th inst., under the inspiring auspices of 
mild, sunshiny weather, still further increase of 
audience—the most sympathetic and intelligent 
that Boston can assemble—and this sterling and 
somewhat unique programme : 
1 Toccata in F (composed for Organ). .......000005 Bach. 
Arranged for Orchestra by H. Esser. 
2 Septet, for Piano-forte, Flute, Oboe, Horn, Viola, Vio- 
loncello and Double Bass. .........0s006- Hummel. 


Ernst Perabo 
And Messrs. F. Zoehler, Ribas, Hamann, Fr. Zoehler, 











Fries and Stein. 
3 Overture : ‘*The Hebrides,’’..........0+- Mendelssohn. 
4 Symphony in C major. ......0.eeeeeeeeeeeee Schubert. 


We doubt if seventeen hundred persons ever 
listened with such interest before to a great organ 
composition of Sebastian Bach. Played on the in- 
strument for which it was composed, as we have 
often heard it on the great organ of the Music 
Hall, by Mr. Paine and others, this Toccata was 
very grand. But the public for organ concerts 
is always small, and the great majority of listen- 
ers find the great roaring flood of full organ har- 
mory bewildering and too soon monotonous. 
They do not make out the outline of the inter- 
woven polyphonic parts distinctly; the ear has 
got to be accustomed to such large utterance to 
discriminate the melodic features in what seems 
a confused though glorious, harmonious mass of 


soumd. Tobe sure, one need not understand 
such music in order to enjoy it; who understands 
the ocean, which he watches with insatiable in- 
terest as it rolls its waves upon the shore? But 
we certainly hear more clearly that which we 
can in some degree analyze and understand. 
Hence it is very common experience to find a 
Bach fugue, played upon a thin piano-forte, with 
its sharp, clear accent, taking hold of one whom 
it only bewilders when it rolls out in all its prop- 
er grandeur from the colossal Organ. 

The transcription of this great work, therefore, 
for the orchestra, or rather the presenting of 
such a transcription to that audience on Thurs- 
day, was an interesting experiment. Clearly the 
result verified our prediction ; hundreds even of 
the frequenters of Organ concerts, had for the 
first time a clear and positive perception of its 
heauty, a realizing sense of its power. The 
groups of instruments entering one after another 
with the theme were indeed like so many voices 
and individualized it thoroughly, so that the vital 
complexity of form lost not its charm. The con- 
trasts of strings with reeds and brass, of softer 
portions of the band with the overwhelming ¢utti, 
the opportunities of light and shade, the vitality 
of accent so much greater where there is a human 
intelligence and will behind each part, each in- 
strument, all tended to relieve the uniform, 
relentless grandeur of the organ with its hun- 
dreds of voices mechanically obeying one will. 
How magnificently those great chords came out in 
the latter part ! 

Such advantages had the orchestra in the ren- 
dering of Bach’s Toccata. The short-comings, 
hon the other hand, were, first, the want of the 
great organ sub-bass, the thirty-two feet tone es- 
pecially ; then, the want of a stronger body of 
strings in all the four parts. Played with a dozen 
double basses, instead of five, with other strings in 
proportion, it would have sounded far grander 
and clearer, of course. Then again, in rich, 
round, even quality of tone the organ is superior 
to the droning, sometimes scratchy quality of the 
strings. In clearness, unity, consistency of ren- 
dering the masterly organist has his advantage : 
but on that score there was not much wanting on 
Thursday; Esser’s arrangement is well made, and 
it was well played, both conductor and musicians 
relishing the thing greatly. The piece made its 
mark; the audience were sincerely pleased ; 
though with some, no doubt, the humor of the 
thing, the frisky elephantine tread of the basses, 
&e., predominated over the grandeur. After 
such marked exposition by the orchestra, the 
Toccata in F will be more appreciable when we 
come to hear it again on the organ. 

What is a Toccata? we are asked. We can 
only conjecture the origin of the term. The 
Italian verb toccare means to touch, hence also 
“to hint or speak afew words about.” By Toc- 
cata may have been meant in Bach’s time, and 
earlier, a composition not in the strict, but free 
form, in which the themes are lightly and fanci- 
fully touched upon and not formally developed. 
In this sense it corresponds somewhat to our 
modern Fantasia, Impromptu, &e. One Italian 
dictionary defines it as a prelude to a Sonata for 
the Clavichord ; another makes it equivalent to 
Sonata (but in old times any composition for a 
single instrument was called a Sonata). Math- 
eson says it was counted, with the then undevel- 
oped Sonata form, under the head of music in 
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which the fingers are more stirred than the heart. 
\Judge how far this is true of Bach's Toccatas! 
There is no heartier music, if it is cheerful, se- 
rene, wholesome, and as far as possible from 
sentimental. And no one who has heard such a 
piece as the Toccata in F three times, few that 
have heard it once, will dare to call it empty ; 
many a Church Mass or Te Deum written in 
these days, many a Symphony, is emptier. As 
to “free” treatment, however, the law of fugue 
and polyphony had become so much like instinct 
and involuntary habit with Bach, that his freest 
Fantasia is stricter, his most playful touch of a 
theme implies more and developes more than 
most of the would-be classical efforts of these 
days. 

Hummel’s Septet, perhaps the best work of its 
author and in every way a masterwork, new to 
half the audience (it has scarcely been heard 
here with all the instruments since Mr. Scharfen- 
berg and then Alfred Jaell played it in Mr. 
Dresel’s early concerts thirteen years ago), was 
indeed a happy selection. Everybody was de- 
lighted with the composition, with the playing, 
and especially with the pianist. Ernst Prra- 
BO is a youth of twenty summers, with a bloom- 
ing, clear complexion, deep-set, earnest eyes and 
heavy, thoughtful brow, with a look of manly 
resolution, intense concentration and much in- 
ward brooding, yet of childlike truthfulness and 
sweetness, who wins your sympathy by his unaf- 
fected modesty and even shyness when he is not 
musically occupied, but in that occupation so sin- 
cerely absorbed is he and performs the most difficult 
task with such complete and easy mastery, such 
quiet self-possession and yet so much feeling, that 
he appears to have lost all consciousness of him- 
self and to be but the truthful medium of the music 
that for the time seeks utterance through him. 
His playing is remarkable for strength, firmness, 
perfect certainty and ease; it is not the fine 
poetic touch of Dresel or of Leonhard, but it is 
very far from dry or mechanical ; he plays from 
a sound and healthy musical feeling, and has ac- 
quired so sound a technique that no difticulties of 
execution seem to cost him any effort. He has 
a heavy hand, which brings the chordsout boldly, 
and does a!l with a large style, always neat and 
elegant, but never fiuical, and seems particularly 
fitted to play the piano in a large hall and with 
an orchestra. Certainly to Hummel’s Septet he 
did rare justice ; it was magnificent playing, and 
the enthusiasm of the whole audience broke out 
most significantly after every movement; it could 
hardly be satisfied without a repetition of the Trio 
to the Scherzo, where the lingering horn tone 
leads back the melody so charmingly and so often 
—but a repetition would have injured the effect 
of the remaining movements. 

The simple theme of the Andante was beauti- 
fully stated, so that it seemed doubly worthy of 
the variations. The rapid octave passages, and 
all the bravura, the brilliancy as well as the 
breadth and richness and sweetness of the first 
and last Allegro (the last reminding one some- 
times of Beethoven) were brought out to a charm. 
Many indeed thought that they had never heard 
such wonderful pianism, and, carried away by the 
freshness of the phenomenon (for it was indeed 
different from most playing that we have been 
used to), it would be strange if some imaginations 
did not accept it for even greater than it was. 
To many it was a new pleasure to hear piano- 





playing so admirable, yet apparently so original, 
at least not modelled upon anything we have 
here or have heard before. The warmth with 
which he was recalled was something extraordi- 
nary ; but it was not well-mannered to insist up- 
on his playing again, after he had timidly appear- 
ed and declined several times. The little piece 
by Bargiel, with which he at Jast complied, was 
not particularly effective there, though it showed 
him in a new light; but the interruption of the 
programme injured what followed, especially the 
great Schubert Symphony, which demanded a 
whole hour for itself of undivided attention. The 
other six instruments went nicely together with 
the piano, and the whole came out well blended 
and well shaded under Mr. Zerrahn’s baton. Mr. 
Dresel, who had been asked and expected to 
play this Septet himself, but who had been much 
interested in the musical education, as he now 
was in the success, of this young man, had offer- 
ed him this fine opportunity, and must have been 
more gratified than any one else there by the 
splendid and yet modest manner in which he 
improved it. The tender care with which the 
older artist turned over the leaves for him en- 
hanced the interest of the scene. 

The “Hebrides” overture closed the first part 
of the concert, one of the most interesting and 
poetic, perhaps the most so of Mendelssohn’s 
Overtures, and not so often heard as to have lost 
any of its freshness. It was quite happy in the 
rendering and nothing could have filled the place 
between the Septet and the Symphony much 
better. 

Schubert’s great Symphony in C,—discovered 
among heaps of MS. by Schumann in Vienna, 
who sent the prize to Mendelssohn at Leipzig, 
who at once shared his enthusiasm about it when 
he perused the score and had it brought out there, 
a great event in the Gewandhaus concerts !— 
Schubert’s posthumous Symphony, with its won- 
derful wealth of exquisite ideas and coloring, its 
exalted mood, its never-flagging lofty inspiration 
throughout four long movements, that “heavenly 
length” which Schumann counted to its sum of 
merits, had the honor of occupying the Second 
Part and second hour of the programme all by 
itself. It must suffice to say that it grows more 
glorious and more fascinating with every good 
hearing, and that it was this time played with 
spirit and enthusiasm such as it is sure to enkin- 
dle when one gets fairly engaged in it either 
playing or listening. It lifts one up so surely as 
he listens, and keeps him up; for it is pitched 
very high in feeling and has the strength to sus- 
tain itself there. Such music enlarges the soul's 
horizon and shedsa new glory over the world. 
It is full of glory ; it would come natural enough 
to call it the “Glory Symphony.” To what a 
wild pitch of insatiable enthusiasm it works it- 
self up in that Finale! Nothing could have been 
fitter, unless perhaps the Choral “Joy” Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven, to end a series of such splendid 
concerts. The only drawback was the hurrying 
out of a portion of the audience to make up for 
time lost by the recall of the pianist. Publics 
are like children in this matter of demanding 
more of the instant pleasure, with no thought of 
before or after. It is forgetting the programme. 


If a programme has unity and completeness, the 
insertion or repetition of anything init may some- 
times be almost as bad as putting in three eyes 
or doubling the length of the nose in a portrait. 





And so the six Symphony Concerts are over. 
They will remain memorable among the musical 
experiences of Boston. Their success has exceeded 
the most sanguine hopes of the projectors, and 
has verified the principles upon which they were 
planned. To assemble and hold together such 
an audience, steadily growing in numbers and in 
interest, was in itself an achievement; the right 
musical sphere was thus created, encouragement 
and inspiration for the best efforts of any artist. 
The orchestra in numbers and in quality and drill 
surpassed what Boston out of its own resources 
has ever realized before. It numbered common- 
ly fifty-five instruments, and the unity grew con- 
stantly more perfect. Mr. CARL ZERRAHN, as 
the conductor, never entered more heartily into 
his work, throughout, and these successes have 
added not a little to the prestige which he has so 
long enjoyed. To be sure, our materials for a 
grand orchestra are far more slender than those 
in New York, and at our best we cannot bring 
out a Symphony upon so grand a scale as the 
Philharmonic. But in quality of programmes, 
as well as in tone and character of audience, we 
do believe these six concerts to have surpassed 
any series ever given elsewhere in this country. 
In composing the programmes the aim was to 
present (so far as possible in six concerts—only 
twelve hours all told!) such specimens of the 
greatest orchestral masters as should be most 
significant and of their best, and yet should have 
the charm of freshness, leaving even such great 
things as the Fifth and Seventh Symphony, the 
Mendelssohn Symphonies, and other best known 
symphonies and overtures to other opportunities 
which seldom fail; also, to study contrast, variety, 
effect, to make sure of interesting and pleasing 
the audience always, while never once descend- 
ing from the highest standard of pure Art. 

Counting up what we have received, by the 
pursuance of this plan, are we not rich? The 
six afternoons have given us seven Symphonies, 
eight Overtures, four Concertos, to count these 
alone, and all of the greatest ever written. To 
be more particular, we have had: 

BretHoven : Two Symphonies (Nos. 4 and 8); 
two unrivalled Overtures (eonore, No. 2, and Corio- 
lan) ; the three greatest piano Concertos (in C minor, 
in G, and in E flat) ; and the Chorus of Dervishes 
and March from the “Ruins of Athens.” 

Bacu: Chaconne for Violin ; Toccata in F (ar- 
ranged for orchestra). 

Haypn: Symphony in B flat. 

Mozart: Symphony in G minor. 

MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto; three Over- 
tures (Melusina, Midsummer Night, Hebrides) ; Sere- 
nade and Allegro Giojoso (piano and orchestra) ; two 
great choruses (male voices) from the Antigone; and 
the entire “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 

Weser: Luryanthe Overture ; E-major Polonaise 
for piano and orchestra (Liszt’s arrangement) ; and 
the “Liitzow” chorus. 

CHERUBINI: two fine Overtures (Anacreon and 
Wassertrager), both as good as new here. 

HumMev: Septet in D minor. 

ScuuBert: Overture to Fierabras (new) ; Sym- 
phony in C. 

Scuumann: Symphony in C; Overture to “Ge- 
noveva ;” ‘‘Abendlied’’ (arranged by Joachim)—all 
new. 

Gave : Symphony in C minor. 

Ferp. Davin: two characteristic Violin pieces. 

All this, and nothing but this!) The concerts, 
then, have demonstrated the proposition with 
which the Committee set out: That there is no 
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need of catering to questionable tastes and fash- 
ions, no need of descending even once from the 
purest standard in the programmes of a course of 
orchestral concerts, in order to ensure the eager 
attendance and delight of the true musical 
public of this city; and that such public, 
thus appealed to and thus guarantied against 
what is false or frivolous or dull, is not slow to 
prove itselfa large one. The plan sought the 
sympathy, the confidence, the material support 
of the best kind of audience, and it has won it 
amply. It has been possible to do things liberal- 
ly as to expense, and there is a goodly surplus, 
to be kept sacred tothe end of making such con- 
certs a permanent institution here in Boston, 
more in number and better in quality trom year 
to year. It hoped no less to secure the sympathy 
and codperation of artists, from pure love of Art; 
and this hope also has been richly realized. 
Think of the list of solo players! First, that 
wonderful Violin performance of Cari Rose. 
Then what a succession of pianists! Could any 
city, or any time, in this country beat it? Orto 
DreseEt, LEONHARD, LANG, PARKER, PERABO: 
—each in one of the greatest compositions for pi- 
ano with orchestra each in the piece best adapt- 
ed to his own peculiar power, and each a mark- 
ed success, so surprisingly so that there was a 
temptation to exclaim: “Why, each seems better 
than the last !” which was a greatinjustice to the 
first, and it requires the circle to come round into 
itself to set the judgment right. These were all 
voluntary contributions; it was sympathy with 
the cause that called them out; and more such 
sympathy was offered, for which no room could 
be found. And not the players only; the work 
that was done in council, in selection, in drilling 
of chorus, in a hundred unseen ways, the name- 
less labors of such men as Dresel, Lang and oth- 
ers, the ready participation of the chorus, male 
and female, all must be counted into the positive 
practical good effected by such a concert scheme. 
To set all the factors of a five artistic enterprise 
so heartily, disinterestedly at work together, is 
not that a great good in itself? Isit not the tru- 
est kind of mutual musical education ? 





Ernst Perano’s Prano-Forte Concert. That 
debut of the young pianist at the last Symphony 
Concert was the best introduction that he could have 
had, and of course the seats in Chickering’s small 
hall were eagerly filled last Saturday night. The 
story of the youth is simply this. He was born, of 
humble parentage, in Wiesbaden, Germany ; came 
with his parents to this country at the age of five; 
lived here six or seven years, in New York, in Ohio, 
in Massachusetts, the father teaching music, the 
young Ernst practising the piano with passion, show- 
ing a very early fondness for great masters, Bach, 
Beethoven, &c., remembering every piece he learned 
to play, knowing nothing but music and getting at 
that by a sort of instinct without any habit or faculty 
of study of any kind; allowed to overdo the piano 
practice, until the nervous system of the boy was 
really endangered. Many will remember the bright, 
handsome boy of eleven here in Boston ; how remark- 
ably he played in piano warerooms and houses ; how 
easily he mastered long and difficult pieces, and could 
playethem by heart, nay almost any Fugue or Pre- 
lude in the “Well-tempered Clavichord” which you 
could mention. 

About eight years ago some musical gentlemen in 
New York and Boston, with Mr. Scharfenberg and 
Mr. Dresel at their head,were struck with the import- 
ance of rescuing such a talent from an aimless wild 





growth, or from the scorching sun of premature pub- 
lic exhibition, and transplanting it to a true nursery, 
not only musical, but intellectual and moral likewise ; 
and by a subscription for a term of years the boy 
was sent to Germany. He was first placed in a quiet 
town near Hamburg for general schooling and 
wholesome strengthening of neglected or abused 
faculties, for four years, music being kept in the 
background. Then he went for three years to Leip- 
zig, taking the highest position in the Conservatoire, 
praised by all she professors. He retnrns to us, at 
the age of twenty, a musician of rare and many-sided 
accomplishment, a remarkable pianist, an artist fully 
armed, and with the purest aspirations. His musical 
memory is extraordinary ; perhaps it would take 
Hans von Biilow to go beyond it. On private occa- 
sions before this concert we have found him ready, 
on mere mention of the works, to play from memory 
not only Fugues, but entire Suites and Partitas of 
Bach; Sonatas of Beethoven, even the last move- 
ment and the greater part of Op. 106 !, arranged Sym- 
phonies too, Sonatas of Schubert, hosts of things by 
Mendelssohn, Bennett, Burgmiiller and newer com- 
posers like Bargiel. On Saturday evening he exhib- 
ited the same faculty in all but the concerted pieces. 


This was the programme ; 
Concerto, for Two Pianos (C minor).......... J.8. Bach. 
Allegro, Adagio, Finale. 

(The String Quartet Accompaniment arranged for a third 
Piano). ’ 

Air from “Tl Seraglio”’. ....cceccccsceccccccccces Mozart. 

Sonata, E flat, Op. 27 
Andanteand Allegro, Scherzo, Adagio, Rondo Finale. 


WOME. ocr ccccccusccccescccsccccscuccececeves Bennett. 
PwO PMC, BF ccccvcceccccvccccecscccecccecs .. Bargiel. 
DOUGBnn cove cccvccseccsscccvececccesccence Robert Franz, 
Scherzo. .......... Vaccveceesceccosesoeseceens Thalberg. 
Bong—“ Tike Brt-itg”...ccsccccccccccscescees Schubert. 


Andante and Finale, from a Concerto by..............05 
Norbert Burgmueller. 


A somewhat singular variety, but interesting. Pe- 
rabo comes from Leipzig ‘at a time when (as we think 
we have before hinted) that musical old town had 
grown somewhat blas¢ with continual hearing of the 
best, and when young heads were full of Bargiel and 
the new composers, impatient for some free, original 
creation, for more individuality. as Schumann and 
his “Davidbiindler” were in their day. Perabo, too, 
is full of it. It may perplex his judgment for a time, 
but we are sure his steadfast love and homage are for 
the great enduring models first and last. The two 
Bargiel “pieces” (they are from a set of a dozen, and 
wear no other name) were curious novelties indeed ; 
fantastic, brilliant and exciting ; they took with the 
audience immensely ; we too were interested, but 
that such music would stay by us long, affording 
true soul’s nourishment, we are not yet persuaded. 
A Suite of Bargiel’s, which he played to an invited 
circle before, seemed to us to have more in it. The 
execution was beyond praise. Next in point ofnovelty 
were the movements from Burgmiiller’s very difficult 
and very brilliant Concerto, to which Mr. Dreser. 
sketched in the orchestral accompaniment on another 
piano. But this, with all its fine points and its bra- 
vura, is somewhat old-fashioned in its cut; Moscheles 
or Hummel might have written some of its passages. 
The slow movement has some beautiful ideas, but 
hardly justifying the working out to such a length; 
—at least this was the first impression, it might 
change on further hearing and with orchestra. It 
showed the firm, even, quiet, finished mastery of the 
pianist to fine advantage. Seldom does a player im- 
part so much charm of reserved strength even to the 
lightest and most airy things. There is the magnetic 
quality in his playing ; itis real. The Thalberg and 
the Bennett pieces are sparkling, graceful, pretty 
fancies ; the latter very Mendelssohnian. 

The Beetlioven Sonata in E flat (the mate of the 
“Moonlight” one in op. 27) was a singular selection, 
being that one of all the Sonatas which has the least 
of the Sonata form and unity (quasi Fantasia it is 
called), and one which, while one may enjoy it great- 
ly at the piano by himself (for it is thoroughly Beet- 
hovenish), is hardly calculated to impress an audi- 





ence. The spirited and genial Finale, however, with 
its wonderful one page of introductory Adagio, must 
be an exception to this remark. The whole is poetic, 
but moods and motives are mixed up in it in a 
strangely fragmentary manner, almost wilful. It 
was played from memory, with fine accent, and as it 
really seemed to us by heart. The Bach Concerto 
was the most wholesome, perfect thing of all, and 
went admirably, Messrs. Peraso and Leonnarp 
playing the two piano parts, and Mr. Dreset the 
string parts on a third piano. It is seldom that any 
pianist has so won the hearts of his audience as this 
young concert-giver; it is equally due to his musi- 
cal skill and genius, and to sterling graces of charac- 
ter which cannot hide themselves. 

Mr. KreissMANN was the singer, and his selec- 
tions of the choicest. The tenor aria ; “Constanze ! 
O wie aingstlich,” from Mozart’s Seraglio, is the most 
heart-felt, tender and refined of love songs, inspired 
when Mozart had himself just found his Constance ; 
helped out by Mr. Dresel’s arrangement of the or- 
chestral parts for two pianos, the thing was quite 
complete; and it was sung with exquisite taste and 
feeling. Mr. Leonhard accompanied the “Erl King,” 
and it was both sung and played so well as to revive 
all its freshness. 


Orner Concerts are rapidly following and drop- 
ping down stream faster than we can record. Mr. 
Scuuttze’s, on Tuesday, we could not attend, but 
are glad to learn that it was a success, that he played 
the “Devil’s Trill” and other violin pieces admirably, 
that Miss Ryan sang the Franz songs charmingly, 
Auice Durrton played finely, and the Quintette 
Club and the Orpheus (under their new leader, Zer- 
rahn) never did better. Schultze goes to Europe on 
a visit and this was a friendly lift from brother artists. 
(Kreissmann also goes to Europe this summer, and 
Leonhard, and Lang,and John Paine, and how many 
more ? Joy go with them and come back with them !) 
—Mr. Rupo-pusen’s concert also was a success, 
and much of the singing quite superior.— Most inter- 
esting of all was the concert of Mr. PARKER’s sing- 
ing Club; but this is to be repeated next week, giv- 
ing us a better chance to say what should be 
said.— Mr. Henry Carter, with the boys of 
the Advent choir, was to give a concert last Thars- 
day night.—To-morrow night a Sacred Concert at 
the Music Hall, in connection with the German 
School Faig with the Orpheus Club, an orchestra 
and Mrs. Fronock as organist.—Miss ANNig Cary, 
the contralto, goes to Europe too, to cultivate her 
voice, and will have a complimentary concert in the 
Music Hall, May 5.—Mr. Dacm’s second and last 
Piano Soirée is fixed for Tuesday evening, May 8. 
Another chance to hear the Hummel Septet, and oth- 
er fine things.—-The Hanpet anp Haypwn Sociz- 
TY’s Festival Fund concert is fixed for May 13.— 
Mr. Peck, pleasantly known to all ticket buyers at 
the Music Hall, gives his annual concert on the 19th, 
with Miss Kettoce, Mr. Ernst Perano, Mr. 
Lane and other attractions too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Mr. Cartyte Perersirea has returned from 
his three years’ studies in Leipzig and with Biilow at 
Munich, crowned with concert triumphs im both cities. 
Another Boston boy! He has already been heard in 
private and must take rank among our most finished, 
brilliant, tasteful pianists. He and Perabo are warm 
friends, and it is refreshing to seetwo who might be 
rivals so warmly interested in each other’s success. 
His turn will soon come for fuller recognition. 





The “Attston Ciup” have opened an exhibition 
of Paintings, in the Studio Building, mostly by the 
first French artists of the day, but partly by their 
own members, such as Hunt, Lafarge, Ames, Ved- 
der, Bicknel, Furnace, &c., which in individual ex- 
cellence, as well as harmonious, fascinating ensenible, 
has never, we believe, been equalled in this city, since 
the bringing together of Allston’s works. ; 








Musical Correspondence. 


New York, Aprit 23.—The concert season is 
rapidly drawing toa close. The Maretzek operatic 
performances are things of the past ; Grover at pres- 
ent occupies the Academy for two weeks of German 
Opera, and Grau looms on the horizon of the future. 
Of these, further in my next. Like birds of passage, 
the strolling opera and concert artists leave us in au- 
tumn, and return with the approach of spring, after 
tours of more or less successful result, remind the 
metropolitan public once more of their unapproach- 
able talents, their incomparable voices, and their 
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unexampled achievements; and then repose on 
their laurels daring a few weeks of dignified silence. 
The managers, poor fellows ! condemned to roll the 
Sisyphian stone through hot and cold, announce 
their departure for realms unknown, for the territo- 
ries of Brobdignag and Lilliput, the isles of Greece, 
and the lands of the Saracen, “fresh fields and pas- 
tures new,” in search of fresher voices and newer at- 
traction, then, quietly sitting down through the hot 
months in some neighboring island of non-classical 
renown, or some out-of the-way watering place, laugh 
in their sleeves at the gullibility of the dear public, 
until the dance of the Seasons again brings round the 
time for winding up and setting a-going the operatic 
machine, perhaps reinforced with new wheels and 
springs, in the shape of a few fresh-caught singing 
birds, and perhaps not; but well oiled at least with 
the complacent ointment of puffery. 

Tuomas’s Symphony Soirées closed with the fol- 
lowing programme : ' 

Overture, ‘‘Consecration of the House,’ C, op. 124. 





Beethoven. 
Scena and Aria, ‘‘Freischiitz’’......... occcccccee OUR. 
Mrs. Lizzie Eckhardt. 
Overture, 
Scherzo, Op. B2...ccceceeeeeseeeeesees SChumann, 
Finale, , ? ei 
‘Heiden-Risleir,”’..... eeu ubert. 
Songs, { “Widmung,”’. . RR See . Schumann. 


Mrs. Lizzie Eckhardt. 
Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” Violaand Orchestra.op 16. 
Berlioz. 


1 Harold in the Mountains; Scenes of Melancholy, Hap- 
piness and Joy. 

2 March and Evening Prayer of the Pilgrims. 

3 The Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his 
Beloved. 

4 Orgy of Brigands ; Reminiscences of the preceding 
Scenes. 

Mr. G. Matzka and Orchestra. 

The Soirées were less successful with the public 
this season than the last. We certainly cannot say 
wherefore! The programmes offered were unques- 
tionably interesting, and much care was taken to 
carry them out as well as possible; but it is a fact 
that the concerts did not “pay” either for their out- 
lay or the work they necessitated. The press was 
most liberal and friendly in its endeavors @o interest 
the public in the undertaking, but neither the sub- 
scription lists nor the attendance fulfilled expecta- 
tions. We shall regret to see Mr. Thomas compell- 
ed to discontinue his Symphony soirées in future sea- 
sons, but shall not be surprised to find him turning 
his energies in another direction. 

Can it be possible that New York is unable to sup- 
port more than one series of orchestral concerts ? We 
hardly think the city so devoid of liberality, and emp- 
ty of music lovers ; but there is a peculiarity about 
undertakings of the kind here, that should not be 
overlooked. Pablic performances by subscription, 
or of continuity here, must become either popular or 
fashionable. And they become so through private 
social influence. This prestige once established, 
then no matter how inimical the press, how inferior 
the performances, the public follows its leaders, and 
streams to listen. 

During the past month, many concerts of more or 
less merit have been given : Mr. Beraner’s, at Dod- 
worth’s Hall; Miss Bratnarn’s, at Irving Hall, 
where also a series of organ concerts have been un- 
dertaken on Sunday evenings, MorGan as organist, 
with the assistance of CastLe, CAMPBELL, and oth- 
ers. The Chamber concerts of Mason and Tuomas 
will close on the 25th of this month; not to mention 
innumerable “church concerts,” where every kind of 
Music (?) from clap-trap opera arias down to “Five 
o’clock in the morning,” is played and sung—except 
real church music. Young Peterstea is here, and 
played with acceptance before a half-private circle 
lately ; we hope soon to hear him in public. The 
Harmonic Society will repeat their performance of 
“Samson” on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
new organ in Dr. Beecher’s church, which event cir- 
cumstances—meaning the difficulties attendant on 
the erection of a large instrament—may postpone un- 
til the Fall. Messrs. Steinway’s Music Hall, now in 


progress of erection, promises to be ready for next 





season. 

The last concert of the present season was given 
by the Puitrnarmonic Society on Saturday even- 
ing last. The following was the programme: 


Symphony No. 7. in A, Op. 92............085 Beethoven. 
&cena ed Aria, for Soprano, Op. 94, ‘‘Infelice.” 


Mendelssohn. 
Concerto for the Piano, in F sharp minor, Op. 1, (Posthu- 
RA, TEs PNA, ca vkncnsseseast Norbert Burgmiiller. 


1. Allegro ma non troppo. 2. Larghetto, con moto. 


8. Allegro moderato. 
Characteristic Overture. ‘‘Faust,”..........++ R. Wagner. 
Aria from “Samson,” “Let the bright Se im,’’ Handel. 
Trumpet Obligato, Mr. Die 
Overture, “‘Les Francs Juges”........ coe eeeeeee Berlioz. 


The glorious Beethoven Symphony, as well as the 
two overtures, were well played by the orchestra. 
Miss Brarnarp sang Mendelssohn’s pleasing aria, 
and, in the place of the air from “Samson,” to the 
performance of which the vice-president announced 
“circumstances” were opposed “not to be controlled 
by the Society,’”’—a tame barcarole by Gounod, with 
violin obligato. Mr. WittraAm Mason introduced 
Norbert Burgmiiller’s piano-forte Concerto to us. 
We had expected more from a composer once held 
by Schumann in such high estimation. The compo- 
sition offers very few new ideas, and is not interest- 
ingly instrumented. It was, however, played finely 
by Mr. Mason. 

We regret to say that a large majority of the per- 
sons who attend these concerts give audible and 
most ill-bred proof, by loud talking during the per- 
formance, that they are neither admirers nor students 
of music. There was a time when it was possible to 
hear a fine Andante, without an undercurrent of loud 
whispers in accompaniment, and a continuous “St! 
st!’ in rebuke of the whisperers. 

LANCELOT. 





Anortuer Prantst of more than ordinary talent 
and merit (says the New York Weekly Review) has 
arrived in this country. 


We refer to Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, a son of the 
well-known musician, Mr. Petersilea of Boston. Mr. 
Petersilea has studied for more than three years in 
Leipsic and Munich, and has been a pupil of Hans 
von Buelow, who warmly recommends him, as a 
highly talented pianist, to his friends in America. 
We had the advantage of hearing Mr. Petersilea in 
one of those charming matinées which Messrs. Ma- 
son & Hamlin have arranged at thelr warerooms, No. 
596 Broadway, and where artists like Messrs. Mason, 
Mills, Thomas, Bergner, Fradel, S. P. Warren and 
others congregate. Although fatigued from the 
journey, and embarrassed by the presence of the most 
critical audience which could be found in this city, 
Mr. Petersilea played with great taste, vigor, and a 
fine execution, evincing at once his quality as a good 
musician. We hope to hear the young artist at an 
early day in public. On the same occasion we lis- 
tened, with extreme pleasure, to performances of the 
above named artists on the cabinet organ, piano, 
’cello and violin, and especially to an excellent ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria” by Mr. Thom- 
as. These concerts, which take place every Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and are free to every lover of mu- 


sic, are attended by a highly select cirele of musical * Maryland. Grand march. 


critics and dilettanti, and are absolutely delightful 
from their character of sociable entertainments. 


Mr. Cart Worrsonn having about completed 
his successful series of ten “Beethoven Matinées” in 
Philadelphia, the subscribers propose to present him 
with the splendid new Leipzig edition (Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel’s) of Beethoven's complete works. The Com- 
mittee in their appeal to the subscribers, say : 


Tt is intended as a feeble expression of our feelings 
to Mr. Wolfsohn, for educating us, as it were, to the 
enjoyment of the sublimest classical conceptions of 
Beethoven ; and we can now fully sympathize with 
him for the past years of toil, study and persevering 
labor, which he must have hestowed upon his art, to 
have arrived at the point of excellence to which he 
has now attained. We cordially invite his friends, 
pupils and admirers as an artist, to join us, so that 
the “Testimonial” may represent, in some measure, 
the musical taste of Philadelphia; and also assure 
Mr. Wolfsohn that his labors for many years have 
not been wasted upon an ungrateful and barren soil. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


1’ll pour all my soul and feeling. (Ich will meine 
seele tauchen). R. Schumann. 30 
I'll not complain. (Ich grolle nicht). Op. 48. 
R. Schumann. 30 


The broken ring. (In einen kiihlen grunde). 8’g. 
R. Schumann. 80 
(Aus meinen Thranen). 
R. Schumann, 25 
Whene’er into thine eyes I see. (Wenn ich in 
deine augen seh). R. Schumann. 25 
Five of Heine’s delicate sonnets, very daintily set to 
music. Schumann and Franz seem peculiarly fitted 
for this work, Franz being, perhaps, a trifle the most 
novel and striking in his arrangements, and Schu- 
mann a little the simplest and clearest. 
Softly the chimes are ringing. Song. A. Leduc. 30 
Somewhat sad, but quite pretty. The words are by 
Linley. 
Alice White. Ballad. BP V. HH. Crosby. 30 
Mr. Crosby has shown a fine taste in this produc- 
tion. Words and music both good, and a pleasing 
little chorus is at the end. 
Dedication. (Widmung). R. Schumann. 30 
The music is of a high order, and has a pleasing 
melody. The words are capable of great expression. 
Evening serenade. (Abendstaéndchen.) Op. 117. 
C. G. Reissiger. 40 
A charming lullaby-like serenade, with a separate 
part for Flute or Violin. 
Song from Ruy Blas. Duet. Mendelssohn. 40 
The words are by Victor Hugo, and the music of 
sterling goodness. 
Hush! Song. Dolores. 40 
An exceedingly affecting song, and very effective to 
sing before a company or audience. Words by Ade- 
laide Proctor. 
Beautiful stranger. Serenade. P. R. Nichols. 30 
The music is called an arrangement, and yet in con- 
nection with the words, it is arranged into something 
quite novel and taking. 
Wings. Song. Dolores. 30 
Elegant and satisfying. ‘Wings! to bear me over 
mountain and vale away !” 
Early in the morhing, Merrily O! Song. 
F. Maccabe. 30 
Tt seems that, asa reward for his early rising, he 
met a ‘sweet lass,’ sweeter than any sweet ‘lasses he 
had ever encountered, and the consequence was, that 
he ‘‘did implore and did entreat her to name the wed- 
ding day,’’ which she, in the most obliging manner, 
did do. Pretty melody. 


Up from my tears. 


Instrumental. 
Geo.’ Forbes. 60 


A brilliant arrangement of a well-known air, in the 
form ofamarch, Of easy-medium difficulty. 
Brilliant Gem polka. J. W. Turner, 30 
Very pretty, and quite easy. 
Magic Spell schottisch. 
Ellengiarde grand march. M. Haasler. 35 
American Soldiers schottisch. H. T. Drott. 30 
Long weary day. “Crown Jewels.” A. Baumbach. 40 
Crown Diamonds. For 4 hands. ‘Buds of the 
Opera.” J. Bellax, 40 
New pieces and new arrangements, which will be 
welcome to amateurs and to teachers. 
Bayeux Quickstep. For Guitar. W. Z. Hayden. 30 
Giraffe waltz. - - * 30 
Favorite piano pieces, newly arranged. 


W. L. Hayden. 20 





Musicsy Matt.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 
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